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about the lake of Lucerne originally formed a part of the duchy of Swabia. The duchy was dissolved, and the more powerful nobles en-deavored to extend their own overlordship over minor barons and minor communities who, by the dissolution of the duchy, were left with no overlord except the German king himself. The original Hapsburg territories were in Swabia; and Rudolf of Hapsburg, who afterwards in 1273 became King of the Romans, was vigorous in his efforts to reconstitute a Swabia under Hapsburg dominion. He sought to assert his authority over the forest cantons, the communities of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden. When Rudolf became German king, the cantons could not dispute his sovereignty in that capacity, though they repudiated it in his capacity as Rudolf of Hapsburg. On his death they formed a League to maintain their independence of Hapsburg rule, as well as for the mutual maintenance of order within the cantons. The story of William Tell belongs to the time of Rudolf's son Albert, who subsequently, though not immediately, succeeded to the Imperial position. The Swiss are as reluctant to surrender that splendid legend as Scotland would be to surrender William Wallace; but Wallace is vouched for by contemporary records, whereas the contemporary records, in the eyes of historians who are not Swiss, absolutely preclude the possibility of the truth of the William Tell legend as we know it, and provide no confirmation of anything approximating to it. Moreover, active resistance to Albert's officials when he was actually Emperor, and therefore admittedly sovereign, would have been out of the question.
We come, however, into clear ground after Albert's death, when Henry of Luxemburg was the first Emperor of his House. From him the League received full recognition of its independence of any suzerainty other than that of the Emperor himself. When, upon Henry*s death in 1313, there was a contest for the Imperial crown between Lewis of Bavaria and Frederick of Austria, the "son of Albert, the cantons naturally supported the Bavarian; the Austrians atempted to suppress them, and were heavily defeated at the battle of Morgarten. Lewis had the better in the contest with Frederick, and the Hapsburg surrendered all claims to suzerainty over the cantons.
Some years later, in 1330, Lucerne, which was actually under Hapsburg suzerainty, joined the League, and in 1351 the city of Zurich followed suit. By 1353 Zug, Glarus, and Bern, had been added. But each of the cantons, now eight in number, had its own government, oligarchical or democratic, and some of them still recognized allegiance to Austria, though in different degrees.
In 1365 the Hapsburg .dominions were parted between two brothers, both young men, Albert and Leopold. The Swabian lands formed part of Leopold's share; and Leopold found himself confronted by two